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And all the people of the land rejoiced, and the city 
was quiet, after that they had ſlain 4thaliah with 
the word. ——1 Chron, xxiii. 21. | 
Now after the time that 4mazziah did turn away from 
following the Lord, they made a conſpiracy againſt 
him in Jeruſalem, and he fled to Lachiſi But they 
ſent to Lachiſh after him, and flew him there. 
2 Chron, & 2 DP 
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TO THIS ̃ EDITION. 


HE following remarkable Pamphlet was 

firſt publiſhed in the year 1657, about 
the time the queſtion of conferring the regal 
character on Oliver Cromwell was agitated, 
under the feigned name of William Allen; 
and, if we may credit ſome well authenticated 
reports, gave that great uſurping Tyrant 
more terror and anxiety thaæ any thing which 
ever happened in his life. He is ſaid to have 
worn a coat of mail under his cloaths ever 
after; never to have appeared in public 
without his body guards, in the choice of 


which he was very cautious and circumſpect ; 


that he {ſlept not two nights together in the 
{ime apartment; and to have been ſo far 
provoked. at the attempts of the royaliſts 
againſt his perſon, as to threaten ſome deſpe- 
rate means of retaliation. It has likewiſe been 
ſuppoſed that the uneaſineſs and perplexity 
into which this publication threw him, con- 
tributed not a little to haſten his end, which 
happened in the next year, 1658, and thus 
became the inſtrument of that juſtice whicu 


it recommends, How far this might produce 
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1 
a fatal diſorder, or aggravate a flight one, 
we leave to be determined by thoſe who 
know what effects deep and violent perturba - 
tions of the mind ray have upon the bodily 


conſtitution. 


Notwithſtanding Cromwell's great talent 
in procuring intelligence, and diving into the 
inmolt receſſes of his enemies councils, happy 
for the real author of this pamphlet, he never 
could diſcover him; and perhaps it may not 
to this day be abſolutely certain to whom we 
are indebted for it. As it was much ap- 
proved by the cavalier party, it is no won- 


der that different claims were laid to it after 
the reſtoration. Amongſt the reſt it has 


been attributed to Col. Edw. Sexby, one of 
the agitators, and who was a principal pro- 
moter of Sindercombe's noted plot to burn 
Whitehall, and aſſaſſinate Cromwell. But 
it appears that Sexby was originally no more 
than a private ſoldier in Oliver's army, and 
though a zealous republican, yet an illiterate 
man, and conſequently incapable. of a produc- 
tion which diſplays not only a great ſhare of 


found reaſoning, but of deep reading, and of 


hiſtorical and political knowledge. 

A little attention to the hiſtory of thoſe 
times will ſhew that men of very oppoſite 
principles, views and intereſts, were com- 
bined againſt Cromwell. The reſolute and 
determined behaviour of Sindercombe, upon 

his 


EF) 
his tryal and conviction, argue his confidence 
of ſupport; and the manner of his being 
found dead in the morning appointed for his 
execution, gives ſome ground to ſuſpect 
Cramwell's apprehenſion of it. And though 
the ſituation of affairs at that time might cre- 
ate an apparently inconſiſtent union, it can 
ſcarcely be thought that any of the tyrannical 
race of Stuart could approve of principles ſo 
diametrically oppoſite to the infamous mea- 
ſures of their government. The declarations 


. of the brave undaunted Ludlow, even to 


Cromwell's face *, when he knew his liberty 
and life to be in the uſurper's power; the 
conduct, writings, and teſtimony of the im- 
mortal Sidney, who has vouchſafed to adopt 
ſome of the expreſſions in this pamphlet; 
with the ſufferings and martyrdom of him 
and others, under the reign of the ſucceeding 
tyrant, ſhew that the leading patriots of that 
age were, many of them, not only men of 
ſenſe and learning, but of decided principle 
and heroic reſolution. 


Colonel Silas Titus, who is now general- 
ly reputed to have been the author of this 
pamphlet, appears to have been of this truly 
independent principle ; and though he has 
been repreſented as a great fayourite in the 


A 2 courts 


* Vid. Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. i. 
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1 
courts of Charles II. and James II. ; yet 
the following account of him, annexed to a 
preceding edition of this work, ſhews him 
in a different light, at leaſt as a very zcalous 


2 patriot againſt popery, and a promoter of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 


« When he was a member of parliament 
for Huntingtonſhire, on the 27th of October, 


1680, he got Sir Francis Withins and others 
expelled. 


„The 2d of November, he moved the 


bringing in of the excluſion bill, and ſpoke 


warmly againſt the papiſts and againſt the 
perſecution of proteſtant diſſenters. 


The 1oth, he preſſingly moved for try- 
ing the lords in the Tower, and immediately 
to begin with Ld. V. Stafford. 


The 13th, ſpoke againſt judges diſcharg- 
ing of grand juries, when they were preſent- 
ing the Duke of Lor“. 


The 17th, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed granting 
money for Tangier, and ſaid that 430,0001. 
had before been miſapplied. 


cc The 15th of December, he moved the 


baniſhment of all eminent papiſt out of the 
kingdom. 


The 
5 Vid. Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
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The 23d, that no member of the houſe 
of commons ſhould accept any office or place 


of profit from the crown, without leave of 
the houſe, : 


On the 7th of January, 1681, he declared 


there could be no ſafety without the ex- 


cluſion bill, though it had been rejected 
by the lords, and that his Majeſty ſhould 
have no {upply without he paſſed the faid 
bill. g 


“* That no money ſhould be advanced on 


any of the king's revenues. 


The 25th of March he moved the repeal- 
ing the 35th of Eliz. againſt conventicles.“ 


As the preſent ſcarcity of this pamphlet is 
our ſole motive for the republication of it, 
we make no other apology for preſenting 
the preſent edition to the public at this 
time; ſecure from the leaſt apprehenſion 
of its tendency to injure our preſent ex- 
cellent conſtitution, which is founded in 
truth, calculated to preſerve and "defend 
the deareſt rights bf wr ankind, and to aboliſh 
every ſpecies of tyranny : But if in future 
times, by the increaſe of vice and corruption, 
and the decay of public virtue, another De- 
magogue, like Cromwell, ſhould in ſimilar 
circumſtances ſeize the opportunity of de- 
ceiving and enſlaving theſe nations, we are 

here 
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here furniſhed with an effectual remedy, if 
properly applied ; and therefore it would be 


wrong to ſuffer ſuch a light to lie hid under 


a buſhel. 

Though the ſtyle and expreſſion may be in 
ſome parts peculiar to the age in which it 
was written, yet, as it is in general ſtrong, 
plain, and intelligible, we haye not preſum- 
ed to alter even a ſyllable, knowingly, from 
the copy in our poſſeſſion. 


N. B. The following Poſtſcript was annex- 
ed to a former Edition; but Cromwell's 
death probably put an end to the deſign. 


EDDITSCRIPT. 


" COURTEOUS READER, 


EXPECT another ſheet or two of paper 
on this ſubjed, if I eſcape the Tyrant's hands, 
altho* he gets (in the interim) the crown 
upon his head, which he hath (underhand) 
put his confederates on to petition his accep- 


_ tance thereof, 


K 


TO HIS HIGHNESS 


OLIVER CROM WELL. 


May it pleaſe your Highmeſ-s, 


OW I have ſpent ſome hours of the 
leiſure your Highneſs hath been 
plealed to give me, this following paper 
will give your Highneſs an account ; 
how you will pleaſe to interpret it I can- 
not tell, but I can with confidence ſay, 
my intention in it is, to procure your 
Highneſs that juſtice no body yet does 
you, and to let the people ſee, the long- 
er they defer it, the greater injury they 
do both themſelves and yon. To your 
Highneſs juſtly belongs the honoupaf 
dying for the people, and it c gc 
chuſe but be an unſpeakable conſolatje 
to you, in the laſt moments of your-life, 
to conſider with how much benefit to 
the world you are like to leave it. It is 


then only (my Lord) the titles you now "4 = 


uſurp will be truly your's; you will then 


be indeed the deliverer of your country, 


and free it from a bondage little inferior 
to that from which Moſes delivered his: 
You will then be that true reformer, 
which you would now be thought: Reli- 


gion 
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1 
gion ſhall then be reſtored, liberty aſſert- 
ed, and parliaments have thoſe privileges 
they have fought for: We ſhall then 
hope that other laws will have place be- 
ſides thoſe of the ſword, and that juſtice 
ſhall be otherwiſe defined than the will 
and pleaſure of the ſtrongeſt ; and We 
ſhall then hope men will keep oaths again, 
and not have the neceſlity of being falſe 
and perfidious to preſerve themſelves, 
and be like their rulers: All this we 
hope from your Highnels's happy expi- 
ration, who are the true father of your 
country ; for while you live, we can call 
nothing ours, and it is from your death 
that we hope for our inheritances; Let 
this conſideration arm and fortity your 
Highneſs's mind againſt the fears of death, 
and the terrors of your evil conſcience, 
that the good you will do by your death, 
will ſomewhat balance the evils of your 
Life. And if, in the black catalogue of 
high malefactors, few can be found that 
have lived more to the affliction and diſ- 
turbance of mankind, than your High- 
neſs hath done, yet your greateſt ene- 
mies will not deny, but there are like- 
wiſe as few that have expired more to the 
univerſal benefit of mankind, than your 
Highneſs is like to do. To haſten this 


great good is the chief end of my writing 
- this 


1 
this paper; and if it have the effects 1 
hope it will, your Highneſs will quickly 
be out of the reach of men's malice, and 
your enemies will only be able to wound 
you in your memory, which ſtrokes you 
will not feel. That your Highneſs may 
be ſpeedily in this ſecurity, is the uni- 
verſal wiſh of your grateful country; 
this is the defire and praver of the good 
and of the bad, and it may be, is the 
only thing wherein all ſects. and factions 
do agree in their devotions, and is our 
only common prayer. But amongſt all 
that put in their requeſts and ſupplica- 
tions for your Highneſs's ſpeedy delive- 
rance from all earthly troubles, none is 
more aſſiduous nor more fervent than he, 


that, with the reſt of the nation, hath 
the honour to be 


(May it pleaſe your Highneſs ) 
Your Highneſs's preſent ſlave and vaſſal. 


W. A. 


NE at Dog LANES pation, WOT LEDs; * + 


T0 ALL THOSE 
Officers and Soldiers of the Army, 


that remember their Engagements, 
and dare be Honeſt. 


Heartily wiſh, for England's fake, that 
your number may be far greater than 
fear it is; and that his Highneſs's fre- 
quent purgations may have leſt any 
amongſt you, that by theſe characters 
are concerned in this dedication. That I 
and all men have reaſon to make this a 
doubt, your own actions, as well as your 
tame ſufferings, do but too plainly ma- 
nifeſt. For you that were the champi- 
ons of our liberty, and to that purpoſe 
were raiſed, are not you become the in- 
ſtruments of our ſlavery? And your 
hands that the people employed to take 
off the yoke from our necks, are not 
thole the very hands that do now put it 
on? Do you remember that you were 
raiſed to defend the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and have {worn to do it? and 
will you be employed to force elections, 
and diſſolve parliaments, becaule they 
will not eſtabliſh the tyrant's iniquity and 
our ſlayery by a law? 1 beſcech you, 
think 


( lt ) 


think upon what you have promiſed, 
and what you do, and give not poſterity, 
as well as your own generation, the oc- 
caſion to mention you with infamy, and 
to curſe that unfortunate valour, and 
ſucceſs of yours, that only hath gained 
victories (as you ule them) againſt the 
commonwealth. Could ever England 
have thought to have {een that army, 
that was never mentioned without the 
titles of religious, zealous, faithful, cou- 
rageous, the tence of her liberty at home, 
the terror of her enemies abroad, become 
her gaolers ? not her guard, but her op- 
preſſors? not her ſoldiers, but a tyrant's 
executioners, drawing to blocks and 
gibbets all that dare be honeſter than 
themſelves? This you do, and this you 
are; nor can you ever redeem your own 
honour, the truſt and loye of your coun- 
try, the eſtimation of brave men, or the 
prayers of good, if you let not ſpeedily 
the world ice you have been deceived ; 
which they will only then believe, when 
they {cc your vengeance upon his faith- 
leſs head that did it: This, if vou de- 
fer too long to do, you will find too late 
to attempt, and your repentance will 


neither vindicate you, nor help us. 10 


let you ſee you may do this as a lawful 
action, and to perſuade you to it as a 
glori- 
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glorious one, is the principal inten- 
tion of the following paper ; which, 
whatever effects it may have upon you, 
I ſhall not abſolutely fail of my ends; 
for if it excites not your virtue and cou- 
rage, it will yet exprobate your cowar- 
dice and baſeneſs. This is from one 
that was once one amongſt you, and 


will be ſo again when you dare be as you 
were. 


N O 


M U R D E R. 


T is nct any ambition to be in print, when 
{o few ſpare paper and the preſs, nor any 
inſtigations of private revenge or malice, 
(tho? few that dare be honeſt now want, their 
cauſes) that have prevailed with me to make 
myſelf the author of a pamphlet, and to de- 
{turb that quiet which at preſent I enjoy, by 
his highneſs's great favour and injuſtice. Nor 
am I ignorant to how little purpole I ſhall em- 
ploy that time and pains, which I ſhall beſtow 
upon this paper. For to think that any rea- 
ſons or perſwaſions of mine, or convictions of 
their own, ſhall draw men from any thing 
wherein they ſee profit or ſecurity, or to any 
thing wherein they fear loſs, or ſee danger, 
is to have a better opinion both of myſelf and 
them, then either of us deſerve. 

Beſides, the ſubject itſelf is of that nature, 
that I am not only to expect danger from ill 
men, but cenſure and diſallowance from many 
that are good for theſe opinions only looked up- 
on, not looked into, (which all have not eyes 
for) will appear bloody and cruel ; and theſe 
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2 
compellations I muſt expect from thoſe that 
have a zeal, but not according to knowledge. If 


therefore I had conſidered myſelf, Ihad ſpared 


whatever this is of pains, and not diſtaſted 
ſo many, to pleaſe ſo few as are in mankind 
(the honeſt and the wiſe.) But at ſuch atime 
as this, when GOD is not only exerciſing us 
with an uſual and common calamity, of letting 
us fall into ſlavery that uſed our liberty ſo ill; 
but is pleaſed fo far to blind our underſtand- 
ings, and to debaſe our ſpirits, as to ſuffer us. 
to court our bondage, and to. place it among; 
the requeſts we put up to him; indignation 
makes a man break that ſilence that prudence 
would perſwade him to uſe, if not to work 
upon other mens minds, yet to eaſe his own. 
A late pamphlec tells us of a great deſign 
diſcovered againſt the perſon of his Highneſs, 
and of the parliament's coming (for ſo does 
that junto prophane that name) to congratu- 
late with his Highneſs his happy deliverance 
from that wicked and bloody attempt. Beſides. 
this, that they have ordered that GOD Al- 
mighty ſhall be mocked with a day of thankſ- 
giving, (as I think the world is with the Plot) 
and that the people ſhall give public thanks 
for the public calamity, that GOD is yet 
pleaſed to continue his judgments upon 
them, andto fruſtrate all means that are uſed 
for their deliverance. Certainly none will 
now deny that the Engliſi are a very thank- 
ful people. But I think, if we had read in 
Scripture that the //raelites had cried unto the 


LORD, not for their own deliverance, but 


the preſervation of their taſk-maſters, and 
that they had thanked GOD with ſolemnity, 


that 


3 3 

that Pharoah was yet living, and that there 
were {till great hopes of the daily increate of 
the number of their bricks: "Tho? that people 
did ſo many things, not only impiouſiy and pro- 
phanely, but ridiculouſſy and abſurdly, yet cer- 
tainly they did nothing we ſhould more have 
wondred at, than to have found them ceremoni- 
oully thankful to GOD for plagues, that were 
commonly ſo brutiſhly unthankful for mercies; 
and we ſhould have thought that Mo/es had 
done them a great deal of wrong, if he had 
not {uffered them to enjoy their {lavery, left 
them to their taſks and garlick. 

I can with juſtice ſay, my principal inten- 


tion in this paper is not to declaim againſt my 


Lord Protector or his accomplices ; for were it 
not more to juſtify others than to accuſe them, 
I ſhouldthink their own actions did that work 
ſufficiently, and I ſhould not take pains to tell 
the world what they knew before; my deſign 
is to examine, whether, if there hath been 
ſuch a plot as we here of, and that it was 
contrived by Mr Sindercombe againſt my 
Lord Protector, and not by my Lord Protedor 
againſt Mr Sindercombe (which is doubtful) 
whether it deſerves thoſe epithets Mr Speater 
is pleaſed to give it, of bloody, wicked, and 
proceeding from the prince of darkneſs. I 
know very well how uncapable the vulgar are 
of conſidering what is extraordinary and ſingu- 


lar in every caſe, andthat they judge of things, 


ani name them by theirexterior appearances, 
without penetrating at all into their cauſes or 
natures : And, without doubt, when they 
hear the Protedor was to be killed, they ſtrait 
concluded a man was to be murdered, not a 

* male- 
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malefactor puniſhed ; for they think the for- 
malities do always make the things them- 
{clves, and that it is the judge and the crier that 
make the juſtice, and the goal the criminal. 
And therefore, when they read in the pamph- 
let Mr Speaker”s ſpeech, they certainly think 
he gives theſe plotters their right titles; and, 
as readily as a High Court of Juſtice, they 
condemn them, without ever examining whe- 
ther they would have killed a magiſtrate, or 
deſtroyed a tyrant, over whom every man is 
naturally a judge and an executioner, and 
whom the laws of GOD, of nature, and of 
nations, expoſe, like beaſts of prey, to be de- 
ſtroyed as they are met. 

That I may be as plain as I can, I ſhall firſt 
make it a queſtion (which indeed is none) 
whether my Lord Protector be a tyrant or 
not? Secondly, If he be, whether it is lawful 
to do juſtice upon him withont ſolemnity, 
that is, to kill him? Thirdly, If it be lawful, 
whether it is likely to prove profitable or 
noxious to the common wealth ! 

* The civil law makes tyrants of two 
ſorts; tyrannus ſine titulo and tyrannus ex- 
ercitio. The one is called a tyrant, becauſe 
he hath no rightto govern ; the other becauſe 
he governs tyrannically, We will brietly 
diſcourſe of them both, and ſee whether the 
Protector may not with great juſtice put in 
his claim to both titles. 

We ſhall ſufficiently demonſtrate who they 
are that have not a right to govern, if we ſhew 
who they are that have; and what it is that 


makes 
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makes the power juſt, which thoſe that rule 
have over the natural liberty of other men. 
To fathers within their private families, na- 
ture has given a {upreme power. Every man, 
lays Ariſtotle *, of right governs his wife and 
children; and this power was neceſlarily ex- 
erciſed F every where, whilſt families lived 
diſperſed ||, before the conſtitution of Com- 
monwealths ; and in many places it continued 
after, as appears by the laws of Solon, and 
the moſt ancient of thoſe of Rome. And in- 
deed, as by the laws of GOD J and nature, 
the care, defence and ſupport of the family 
lies upon every man whole it is; ſo, by the 
ſame law, there is due unto every man, from 
his family, a ſubjection and obedience, in 


compenſation of that ſupport. But ſeveral 


families uniting themſelves together to make 
up one body of a commonwealth, and being 
independent one of another, without any na- 
tural ſuperiority or obligation, nothing can 
introduce among them a diſparity of rule and 
ſubjection, but ſome power that is over them, 
which power none can pretend to have but 
GOD and themſelves : Wherefore all 
power, which is lawfully exerciſed over ſuch 
a ſociety of men, (which, from the end of 
its inſtitution, we call a commonwealth) muit 
neceſſarily be derived, either from the ap- 


pointment of GOD Almighty, who is ſupreme 


LORD of all and every part, or from the 


conſent of the ſociety itſelf, who have the 


next power to his of diſpoling of their own 
liberty 


re. 2. 9 Cen. XXXIV. 24. 
| 2 Pol. J. 1. e. 1. JI Tim. v. 8. 
+ Hooker, Ecclef. Fal. I. 1. c. 10. 
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1 
liberty, as they ſhall think fit, for their own 
good. This power GOD has given to ſocie- 
ties of men, as well as he gave it to particu- 
lar * perſons ; and when he interpoſes not his 
own authority, and appoints not himſelf who 
ſhall be his vicegerents, and rule under him, 
he leaves it to none but the people themſelves 
to make the election, whoſe benefit is the end 
of all government. Nay, when he himſelf 
hath been pleaſed to appoint rulers for that 
people, which he was pleaſed particularly to 
own, he many times made the choice, but 
left the confirmation and ratification of that 
choice, to the people themſelves. So Saul + 
was choſen by GOD, and anointed king by 
his prophet, but made king by all the people 
at Gilgal f. David was anointed king 8 by 
the ſame prophet ; but was afterwards, after 
Saul*'s death, confirmed by the people of 
Judah , and ſeven years after by the elders 
of Hrael , the people's deputies, at He- 
bron : and it is obſervable, that though they 
knew that David was appointed king by GOD, 
and anointed by his prophet, yet they like- 
wile knew that GOD allowed to themſelves, 
not only his confirmation, but likewiſe the 
limitation of his power ; for before his inau- 
guration they made a league FF with him; 
that is, obliged him by compact to the perfor- 
mance of ſuch conditions as they thought 
neceſſary for the ſecuring their liberty. Nor 
is it leſs remarkable, that when God gives di- 
rections to his people concerning their go- 
vernment, 


* Exod. xxi. 5, + 1 Sam. *. 1. 
Þ 1 Sam. ix. 2. F 1 Sam. xvi. 14. || 2 Sam. ii. 4. 
ll 2 Sam. v. 3. 69 2 Sam. v. 3. 
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vernment, he plainly leaves the form to 
themſelves : for he {ays not, when thou ſhalt 
have come into the land which the LORD thy 
GOD gives thee, /tatues ſuper te regem, but 
Si * dixeres, ſtatuam. GOD ſays not, thou 
ſhalt appoint a king over thee, but, if thou 
ſhalt ſay, I will appoint, leaving it to their 
choice, whether they would {ay ſo or no, 
Andit is plain, in that place, that GOD gives 
the people the choice of their king, for he 
there inſtructs them whom they ſhall chuſe, 
e medio fratrum tuorum, one out of the midſt 
of thy brethren; much more might we lay, 
if it were a leſs manifeſt truth, that all juſt 
power of government is founded upon theſe 
two baſes, of GOD's immediate command, or 
the people's conſent. And therefore, who- 
ſoever arrogates to himſelf that power, or 
any part of it, that cannot produce one of 
theſe two titles, is not aruler but an invader, 
and thoſe that are ſubject to that power are 
not governed but oppreſt. 

This being conſidered, have not the peo- 
ple of England much reaſon to aſk the Pro- 
tedtor this queſtion ? Quis conſtituit te virum 
preincipem & judicem ſuper nos? Who made 
thee a prince and a judge over us? If GOD 
made thee, make it manifeſt to us: If the 
people, where did we meet to do it? Who 
took our ſubſcriptions? To whom deputed 
ve our authority? And when and where did 
thoſe deputies make the choice? Sure theſe 
interrogations are very natural, and, I believe, 
would much trouble his highneſs's council and 

"or his 
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his junto to anſwer. In a word, that I may 
not tire my reader, (who will not want 
proofs for what I ſay, if lie wants not memory) 
if to change the government without the 
people's conſent: If to diſſolve their repre- 
ſentatives by force, and diſannul their acts: 
if to give the name of tlie people's repreſen- 
tatives to confederates of his own, that he may 
eſtabliſh iniquity by a law: If to take away 
men's lives out of all courſe of law, by cer- 
tain murderers of his own appointment, whom 
he names a High Court of Fuſtice: If to deci- 
mate mens eſtates, and by his own power to 
impoſe upon the people what taxes he pleaſes, 
and to mantain all this by force of arms : If, 
I fay, all this does make a tyrant, his own 
impudence cannot deny but he is as compleat 
an one as ever hath been ſince there have been 
focieties of men. He that hath done, and 
does all this, is the perſon for whoſe preſer- 
vation the people of England mult pray; but 
certainly if they do, it is for the ſame reaſon 
that the old woman of Syracuſe prayed for 
the long life of the tyrant Dionyſius, leſt the 
Devil ſhould come next. 

Now, if inſtead of GOD's command, or 
the people's conſent, his highneſs hath no 
other title but force and fraud, which is to 
want all title: And if to violate all laws, and 
propoſe none to rule by, but thoſe of his 
own will, be to exerciſe that tyranny he hath 
uſurped, and to make his adminiſtration con- 
formable to his claim, then the firſt queſtion 
we propoſed is a queſtion no longer. 

But before we come to the ſecond, being 
things are more eaſily perceived and found 
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by the deſcription of their exterior accidents 
and qualities, than the defining their eſlenccs, 
it will not be amils to ſee, whether his Higi:- 
nels hath not as well the outward marks and 
characters by which tyrants are known, as he 
hath their nature and efſential properties: 
Whether he hath not the ſkin of the lion and 
the tail of the fox, 'as well as he hath the vio- 
lence of the one and the deceit of the other. 
Now in this delineation, which I intend to 
make of a tyrant, all the lineaments, all the 
colours will be found ſo naturally to cor- 
reſpond with the life, that it cannot but be 
doubted, whether his Highneſs be the original 
or the copy; whether I have, in drawing 
the tyrant, repreſented him; or, in repreſent- 
ing him, expreſt a tyrant : and therefore, 
leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected to deal unſincerely 
with his Highneſs, and not to have applied 
theſe following characters, but made them, 
I ſhall not give you any of my own ſtamping, 
but ſuch as we find in Plato, Ariſtotle, Tacitus, 
and his Highnels's own Evange/i/t, IMachkic- 
vel *. 

1. Almoſt all tyrants have been firſt cap- 
tains and generals for the people, under pre- 
tences of vindicating or defending their li- 
berties. Ut imperium evertaut, libertaten; 
preferunt ; cum perverterunt, ipſam aggrediun- 
tur, fays Tacitus +: To ſubvert the pretent 

C govern- 

* The marks of a tyrant. Ariſt. Pol. I. 5. c. 10. 
Kid. Mach. Diſcor. I. 1. c. 40. 

+ 4nn. lib.1. Idem, alibi. Cæterum libertas & ſpecigſa 
nomina pretexuntur, nec guiſquam alienum ſervitium & 
dominationemſibi concupivit, ut non eadem iſta vacabula 
uſurparet, 
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government, they pretend liberty for the peo- 
ple; when the government is down, they 


then invade that liberty themſelves. This 


needs no application. 


2. Tyrants accompliſh their ends much 
more by fraud than force. Neither virtue 
nor force (ſays Machiavel *) are ſo neceſſary 
to that purpoſe, as una aſtutia fortunata, a 
lucky craft; which ſays he, + without force, 
has been often found ſufficient, but never 
force without that. And, in another place, 
+ he tells us their way is, Aggirare i cervelli 
de gli huomini con aſtutia, . With cun— 
ning plauſible pretences to impole upon mens 
underſtandings, and in the end they maſter 
thoſe that had ſo little wit as to rely upon 
their faĩth and integrity. 

"Tis but neceſſary to ſay, that had not his 
Highneſs had a faculty to be fluent in his tears, 
and eloquent in his execrations; had he not 
had ſpongy eyes, and a ſupple conſcience, 
and beſides, to do with a people of great faith 
but little wit; his courage, and the reſt of his 
moral virtues, with the help of his Janizaries, 
had never been able ſo far to advance him 
out of the reach of juſtice, that we ſhould 
have need to call for any other hand to 
remove him, but that of the hangman. 

3. They abaſe all excellent perſons, and. 
rid out of the way all that have noble minds, 


et terre filios extollunt, and advance ſons of 
the earth. 


10 


* Mach. Diſcor. lib. 2. c. 13. I Princ. c. . 
t Princ. c. 18. 


Diſcor. lib. 2. c. I3. 
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To put Ariſtotle * into other words, they 
purge both parliament and army, till they 


leave few or none there, that have either 


honour or conſcience, either wit, intereſt or 
courage to oppoſe their deſigns. And in theſe 
purgations, ſaith Plato, , tyrants do quitc 
contrary to phyſicians ; for they purge us of 
our humours, but tyrants of our ſpirits. 


4. They dare ſuffer no aſſemblies, not ſos 


much as hor{ſe-races. 

5. In all places they have their ſpies and 
delators; that is, they have their #lee!- 
woods, their Broohils, their St. Johns, 
(beſides innumerable ſmall ſpies) to appear 
diicontented, and not to ſide with them, that, 
under that diſguiſe, they may get truſt, and 
make diſcoveries. They likewiſe have their 
emiſſaries to {end with forged letters. If any 
doubt this, let them ſend to major general 
brown, and he will fatisfy them. 

6. They ſtir not without a guard, nor his 


Highneſs without his life-guard. 


7. They impoverith. the people, that, they 
may want the power, if they have the will, to 
attempt any thing againſt them. His High- 
_ way is by taxes, exciſe, decimations, 

b. | 

8. They make war to divert and buſy the 
people 4: And beſides, to have a pretence to 
raiſe monies and to make new levies, if they 
either diſtruſt their old forces, or think them 
not ſufficient $6, the war with Spain ſerveth 

C 2 his 


* Arift, Pol. lib. 5. C. II. F Plato de Rep. lib. 8. 
+ Arifr. Pol. l. 5. c. II. $ Arift, ibid. & Plato 
ge Rep, lib. 9. Mach. Pr. c. ig. 
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Highneſs to this purpoſe; and upon no other 
Juitice was it begun at firſt, or is ſtill conti- 
naued. 

9. They will ſeem to honour and provide 
for good men; that is, if the miniſters will 
be orthodox, and flatter; if they will wreſt 
and torture the {criptures to prove this go- 
vernmeit lawful, and furnith him with a 
title; his Highneſs will likewite be then con- 
tent to underltand ſcripture in their favour, 
and furniſh them with titles. 

10. * Things that are odious and diſtaſte- 
ful they make others executioners of; and 
when ihe people are diſcontented, they ap- 
peaſe them with facrificing thoſe miniſters 
they employ. I leave it to his Highneſs's 
major-generals to ruminate a little upon this 
point. 

11. T In all things they pretend to be 
wonderful careful of the public; to give 
general accounts of the money they receive, 
which they pretend to be levied for the main- 
tenance of the ſtate, and the proſecuting of 
the war. His Highneis made an excellent 
comment upon this place of Ariſtotle, in his 
{peech to this parliament. 

12. All things ſet aſide for religious uſes 
they ſet to ſale; that, while thoſe things laſt, 
they may exact the leſs of the people. T he 

cavaliers 


* Mach. adds, And do grateſul things themſelves. 
But that I omit ; fer I really am unprocided of an in- 
ſtance for his Highneſs, as I have nit yet heard of any 
good he hath dome kimfelf. 

＋ Arxiſtotl . ibid. Plato 4e Rep. 40. 8. Jad. G Plut, 


paſſim. 
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eavaliers would interpret this of the dean 
and chapters lands. 

13. They pretend inſpirations from GOD, 
and reſponſes from oracles, to authorize what 
they do; his Highneſs hath been ever an 
enthuſiaſt. And as * Hugh Capet, in taking 
the crown, pretended to be admoniſhed to it 
in a dream by St. Valery and St. Richard; ſo 


I believe will his Highneſs do the ſame, at 


the inſtigation of St. Henry and St. Richard, 
his two 1ons.. 


14. Laſtly, Above all things they pretend 
a love to GOD and religion. This 4ri/totle 
calls Artem tyrannorum potiſſimam | ; the 
ſureſt and beſt of all the arts of tyrants ; and 
we all know his Highneſs hath found it ſo b 
experience, He hath found indeed that in 
godlineſs there is great gain; and that preach- 
ing and praying, well managed, will obtain 
other kingdoms as well as that of heaven. 
His indeed have been pious arms, for he hath 
conquered moſt by thoſe of the ch by 
prayers and + tears. But the truth is, were 
it not for our honour to be governed by one 
that can manage both the {piritual and tem- 
poral ſword, and, Roman like, to have our 
emperor our high-prieit, we might have had 
preaching at a much cheaper rate, and it 
would have coſt us but our tithes, which now 
coſts us all. 
Other marks and rules there are mentioned 
by Ariſtotle to know tyrants by; but they 
being unſuitable to his Highneſs's actions, 
and 


„ Hiſtory of France, lib. 5. c. 11. t Ariſt. Pol. 
+ Preces & lacryme ſunt arma Ecclcſie, 
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and impracticable by his temper, I inſiſt not 
on them. As, among other things, Ariſtotle 
* would not have a tyrant inſolent in his 
behaviour, nor ſtrike people. But his High- 
nels is naturally cholerick, and muſt call men 
rogues, and go to cuffs. At lait he con- 
cludes, he ſhould ſo faſhion his manners, as 
neither to be really good, nor abſolutely 
bad, but half one, and half the other. Now, 
this half-good is too great a proportion for 
his Highneſs, and much more than his tem- 
per will bear. 5 

But, to ſpeak truths more ſeriouſly, and 
to conclude this firſt queſtion, certainly, 
whatever theſe characters make any man, it 
cannot be denied but his Highneſs is; and 


then, if he be not a tyrant, we muſt confeſs 


we have no definition nor deſcription of a 
tyrant left us, and may well imagine there is 


no ſuch thing in nature, and that it is only 


a notion and a name. But if there be ſuch 
a beaſt, and we do at all believe what we ſee 
and feel, let us now enquire, according to 
the method we propofed, whether this be a 
beaſt of game that we are to give law to, or 
a beaſt of prey, to deſtroy by all means 

that are allowable and fair? 
+ In deciding this queſtion authors very 
uch differ, as far as it concerns {ſupreme 
magiſtrates, who degenerate into tyrants. 
Some think they are to be born with as bad f 
parents; and place them in the number of 
thoſe 


e. . 
+ Whether it be lawful to kill a Tyrant ? 
4 Amecs parentem, ſi æquus eſt; ſi non, feras, 
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thoſe miſchiefs * that have no other cure but 


our patience. Others think they may be 


queſtioned by that ſupreme law of the peo- 
ple's ſafety ; and that they are anſwerable to 
the people's repreſentatives for the breach of 
their truſt. But none of ſober ſenſe, make 


private perſons judges of their actions; which 


were indeed to ſubvert all government. 
But, on the other ſide, I find none, that have 


not been frighted or corrupted out of their 


reaſon, that have been ſo great enemies to 
common juſtice, and the liberty of mankind, 
as to give any kind of indemnity. to aw 
uſurper, who can pretend no title, but that of 
being ſtronger; nor challenge the people's 
obedience upon any other obligation, but that 
of their neceſſity and fear. Such a perſon, 
as one out of all bounds of human protection, 
all men make the 1/macl;+, againſt whom 
is every. man's hand, as his is againſt every 
man. To him they give no more ſecurity 
than Cain, his fellow murderer and oppreſſor, 
promiſed to himſelf, to be deſtroyed by him 
that found him firſt. 

The reaſon why a tyrant's caſe is particu- 
lar, and why, in that, every. man hath. that 
vengeance given him, which, in other caſes, 
is reſerved to GOD and the magiſtrate, can- 
not be obſcure, if we rightly conſider what 
a tyrant is, what his crimes are, and in what 
ſtate he ſtands with the commonwealth, and 
with every member of it. And certainly, if 
we find him an enemy to all human ſociety, 


and 


Sicut ſeerilitatem, aut nimias imbres, &c. Tacit; 
+ Cen. xvi. 12. ; 
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and a ſubverter of all laws, and one that, by 
the greatneſs of his villanies, ſecures him- 
{elf againſt all ordinary courſe of juſtice, we 
{ſhall not at all think it ſtrange, if then he 
1 have no benefit from human ſociety, no pro- 
4 tection from the law, and if, in his caſe, 
. juſtice diſpenſes with her forms. We are 
. | therefore to conſider, that the end, for which 
WW men enter into {ociety, is not barely to live, 
5 which they may do diſperſt, as other animals; 
but to live happily, and a life anſwerable to 
the dignity and excellency of their kind. 
Out of ſociety this happineſs is not to be had, 
for ſingly we are impotent and defective, 
unable to procure thoſe things that are either 
of neceſſity or ornament for our lives; and 
as unable to defend and keep them when they 
are acquired. To remedy theſe defects we . 
aſſociate together; that what we can neither 
enjoy nor keep ſingly, by mutual benefits and 
aſſiſtances, one of another, we may be able 
to do both. We cannot poſſibly accompliſh 
theſe ends, if we ſubmit not our paſſions and 
appetites to the laws of reaſon and juſtice ; 
for the depravity of man's will makes him 
as unfit to live in ſociety, as his neceſlity 
makes him unable to live out of it. And if 
that perverſeneſs be not regulated by laws, 
mens appetites to the ſame things, their ava- 
rice, their luſt, their ambition would quickly 
make ſociety as unſafe, or more, than ſoli- 
tude itſelf, and we ſhould aſſociate only to 
be nearer our miſery and our ruin. That 
therefore, by which we accompliſh the ends 
of a ſociable life, is our ſubjection and ſub- 
miſſion to laws; theſe are the nerves and 
ſinews 


0 


ſinews of every ſociety or commonwealth, 


without which they muſt neceſſarily diſſolve 
and fall aſunder. And indeed as Auguſtine 
fays, * thoſe ſocieties, where law and juſtice 
is not, are not commonwealths nor kingdoms, 
but magna latrocinia, great confederacies of 
thieves and robbers. "Choſe therefore, that 
ſubmit to no law, are not to be reputed in 
the ſociety of mankind, which cannot conſiſt 
without a law. Therefore Ariſtotle + ſaith, 
tyranny is againſt the law of nature; that is, 
the law of human ſociety, in which human 
nature is preſerved. For this reaſon they 
deny a tyrant to be partem civitatis; for 
every part is ſubject to the whole: And a 
citizen, ſays the ſame author t, is he who is 


as well obliged to the duty of obeying, as he 


1s capable of the power of commanding. 
And indeed he does obey whilſt he does com. 
mand ; that is, he obeys the laws, which, 
ſays Tully, magiſtratibus preſunt, ut magiſtra- 
tus preſunt populo, are above the magiſtrates, 
as the magiſtrates are above the people. 
And therefore a tyrant, that ſubmits to no 
law, but whole will and luſt are the law by 
which he governs himſelf and others, is no 
magiſtrate, no citizen, nor member of any ſo- 
ciety, but an ulcer and a diſeaſe that deſtroys 
it; and, if it be rightly conſidered, a com- 
monwealth, by falling into a tyranny, abſo- 
lutely loſes that name, and is actually another 
ching: Non eſt civitas que unius eft viri, lays 
Sophocles ; that which is one man's is no 

D city. 


* De Civit, Dei. + Pol. lib, 3. c. 12. 
t Tbid. 18. 
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city. For there is no longer king and peo- 
ple, or parliament and people; but thoſe 
names are changed, at leaſt their natures, 
into maſters and ſervants, lord and ſlaves : 
And /ervorum non civitas erit, fed magna 


familia, ſays Erotius, * where all are ſlaves, 


it is not a city but a great family. And the 
truth is, we are all members of #7 kzitehall, 
and when our maſter pleaſeth, he may ſend 
for us thither, and there bore through our 
ears at the door-poſts. But, to conclude ; a 
tyrant, as we have faid, being no part of a 
commonwealth, nor ſubmitting to the laws 
of it, but making himſelf above all law, 
there is no reaſon he ſhould have the pro- 
tection that is due to a member of a com- 
monwealth, nor any defence from laws, that 
does acknowledge none. He is therefore in 
in all reaſon to be reckoned in the number of 
thoſe ſavage beaſts, that fall not with others 
into any herd, that have no other defence 
but their own ſtrength, making a prey of all 
that's weaker, and, by the ſame juſtice, 
being a prey to all that's ſtronger than them- 
ſelves. 

In the next place, let it be conſidered, 
that a tyrant, making himſelf above all taw, 
and defending his injuſtice by a ſtrength which 
no power of magiſtrates is able to oppole, 
he becomes above all puniſhment. above all 
other juſtice, than that he receives from the 
ſtroke of ſome generous hand. And certainly 
the ſafety of mankind were but ill provided 
for, if there were no kind of juſtice to reach 


great 
* De zur. bel. lib. 3. c. 8. 
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great villanies, but tyrants ſhould be inma- 
nitate ſcelerum tuti, ſecured by the greatneſs 
of their crimes. Our laws would be then 
but cobwebs indeed, made only to catch flies, 
but not to hold waſps or hornets: And it 
might be then ſaid of all commonwealths, 
what was ſaid of Athens, there only ſmall 
thieves were hanged, but the great ones were 
free, and condemned the reſt. But he that 
will ſecure himſelf of all hands, muſt know 
he ſecures himſelf from none. He that flies 
juſtice in the court, muſt expect to find it in 
the ſtreet: And he that goes armed againſt 
every man, arms every man againſt him- 
{elf. Bellum eſt in eos qui judicits coercert 
non poſſunt, fays Cicero; we have war with 
thoſe againſt whom we can have no law. 
The ſame author, Cum duo /int decertandi 
genera, c. there being two ways of deciding 
differences; the one by judgement and arbi- 
tration, the other by force; the one proper 
to men, the other to beaſts; we muſt have 
recourle to the latter when the former can- 
not be obtained. And certainly, by the law 
of nature bi ceſſat judicium, * when no 
juſtice can be had, every man may be his 
own magiſtrate, and do juttice for himſelf. 
For the law, fays Grotius, that forbids me 
to purſue my right, but by a coarſe of law, 
certainly ſuppoſes, ubi copia eſt judicit, where 
law and juſtice is to be had; otherwiſe that 
law were a defence for injuries, not one 
againſt them; and quite contrary to the 
nature of all laws, would become the pro- 

8 tection 


Erot. de jure Bel. lib. 1. c. 8. 
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tection of the guilty againſt the innocent, 
not of the innocent. againſt the guilty. Now 
as it is contrary to * the laws of GOD and 
Nature, that men, who are partial to them- 
ſelves, and therefore unjuſt to others, ſhould 
be their own judges, where others may be 
had; ſo it is as contrary to the law of Na- 


ture, and the common ſafety of mankind, 


that, when the law can have no place, men 
ſhould be forbidden to repel force by force, 
and ſo be left without all defence and remedy 
againſt injuries. GOD himſelf left not the 
ſlave without remedy againſt the cruel ma- 
ſter §. And what analogy can it hold with 
reaſon, that the ſlave, that is but his maſter's 
money, and but part of his houſehold-ſtuff, 
ſhould find redreſs againſt the injuries and 
inſolence of an imperious maſter; and a free 
people, who have no ſuperior but their GOD, 
ſhould have none at all againſt the injuſtice 
and oppreſſion of a barbarous tyrant! And 
were not the incongruity fully as great, that 
the law of GOD permitted every man to kill 
a thief +, if he took him breaking open his 
houſe in the night ; becauſe then it might be 
ſuppoſed he could not bring him to juſtice ; 
but a tyrant, that is the common robber of 
mankind, and whom no law can take hold on, 
his perſon ſhould be /acro/and, cui nihil ſa- 
crum aut ſandtum, to whom nothing is 
facred, nothing inviolable ? But the vulgar 


judge ridiculouſly, like themſelves. The 


gliſter of things dazzles their eyes, and they 


judge of them by their appearances, and the 


colours that are put. on them. For what can 
be 
Deut. xvii { Exod, xxi, +£Ex0d, Xii. 2. 
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be more abſurd in nature, and contrary to all 
common ſenſe, than to call him thief, and 
kill him, that comes alone, or with a few, 
to rob me; and to call him Lord Protector, 
and obey him, that robs me with regiments 
and troops? As if to rove with two or three 
ſnips were to be a pyrate, but with fifty an 
admiral ? But if it be the number of adherents 
only, not the cauſe, that makes the dif- 
ference between a robber and a protector, I 
with that number were defined, that we might 
know where the thief ends, and the prince 
begins ; and be able to diſtinguiſh between a 
robbery and a tax. But ſure no Engliſhman 
can be ignorant, that it is his birth-right to 
be maſter of his own eſtate; and that none 
can command any part of it, but by his own 
grant and conſent, either made expreſly by 
himſelf, or virtually by a parliament. All 
other ways are mere robberies in other names. 
Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis nominibus 
imperium, atque ubi ſolitudinemfaciunt, pacem 
appellant * To rob, to extort, to murder, 
tyrants falſly call to govern; and to make de- 
ſolation, they call to ſettle peace: In every 
aſſeſſment we are robbed, the excile is rob- 
bery, the cuſtoms robbery, and, without 
doubt, whenever it is prudent, it is always 
lawful to kill the thieves, whom we can 
bring to no other juſtice ; and not only lawful, 
and to do ourſelves right, but glorious, andto 
deſerve of mankind, to free the world of that 
common robber, that univerſal pyrate, under 
whom, and for whom, the leſſer beaſts prey. The 
fire- brand I would have any way extinguiſhed: 
This 
* Tacit. in Vit. Agric, 


41 
This ulcer I would have any hand to lance. 
And I cannot doubt but GOD will ſuddenly 
ſanctify ſome hand to do it, and bring down 
that bloody and deceitful man, who lives 
not only to the milery, but the infamy of 
Our nation. 

I ſhould have reaſon to be much leſs con- 
fident of the juſtice of this opinion, if it were 
new, and only grounded upon collections and 
interpretations of my own. But herein if I 
am deceived, I ſhall however have the excuſe 
to have been drawn into that error by the 
examples that are left us by the greateit and 
moſt virtuous, and the opinions of the wiſeſt 
and graveſt men that have left their memories 
to poſterity. Out of the great plenty of 
confirmations I could bring for this opinion, 
from examples and authorities, I ſhall {elect 
a very few; for manifeit truths have no 
need of thoſe ſupports, and I have as little 
mind to tire myſelf as my reader. 

Firſt, Therefore an uſurper, that only by 
force poſſeſſeth himſelf of government, and 
by force only keeps it, is yet in a ſtate of 
war with every man, ſays the learned Gro- 
tins *: And therefore every thing is lawful 
againſt him, that is lawful againſt an open 
enemy, whom every private man bath a right 
to kill f. Hoſtis hoſtem occidere volui, ſays 
Scevolato Porſenna, when he was taken, after 
he had failed in his attempt to kill him; I 
am an enemy, and an enemy I would have 
killed, which every man hath a right to do. 

Contra publicos hoſtes, &. majeſiatis reos, 


oni 


* Grot. De jure Bell. lib. 1. c. 4. + Lic. lib. 2. 
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omnis homo miles eſt, (ſays Tertullian) againſt 
common enemies, and thoſe that are traitors 
to the commonwealth, every man is a ſol- 
dier. 'This opinion the moſt celebrated 
nations have approved both by their laws and 
practices. The Grecians, (as Xenophon tells 
us) who ſuffered not murderers to come into 
their temples, in thoſe very temples they 
erected ſtatues to thoſe that killed tyrants : 
thinking it tit to place their deliverers amongſt 
their gods. Cicero was an eye-witneſs of 
the honours that were done ſuch men. 
Greci homines, c. * The Greeks (faith 
he) attribute the honours of the gods to thoſe 
that kill tyrants : What have I teen in Athens 
and other cities of Greece © What religion 
paid to ſach men! What ſongs! What 
elogies! By which they are conſecrated to 
immortality, and almoſt deified ! In Athens, 
by Solon*s law, death + was not only decreed 
for the tyrant that oppreſt the ſtate, but for 
all thoſe that took any charge, f or did dear 
any office while the tyrant remained. And 
Plato S tells us the ordinary courſe they 
took with tyrants in Greece. If (fays he) the 
tyrant cannot be expulfed by accuſing him to 
the citizens, then by ſecret practices they diſ- 
patch him. 


Amongſt the Romans the Valerian Law 


was, || Si quis injuſſu populi, &c. Whoſo- 
ever took magiſtracy upon him, without the 
command of the people, it was lawful for 


any 


* Pro Milone. + Plut in Solon, 
t Let his highneſys junto mark this. 
Repub, lib 8, In Public. 
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for any man to kill him. Plutarch makes 
this law more ſevere *. l injudicatum occi- 
dere eum liceret, qui dominatum concupiſceret; 
that it was lawful, by that law, before any 
judgement paſt, to kill him that but aſpired 
to tyranny. Likewiſe the conſular law, 
which was made after the ſuppreſſion of the 
tyranny of the Decenvirate, made it lawful 
to kill any man that went about to ereate 
magiſtrates, /ine provocatione, &c. without 
reference and appeal to the people. By 
theſe laws, and innumerable teſtimonies of 
authors, it appears, that the Romans, with 
the reſt of their' philoſophy, had learned from 
the Grecians what was the natural remedy 
againſt a tyrant: Nor did they honour thele 
leſs that durſt apply it; who, as Polybius 
ſays, (ſpeaking of conſpiracies againſt tyrants) 
were not + deterrimi civium, ſed generoſifſimi 
quique, © maximi animi not the worſt and 
meaneſt of the citizens, but the moſt gene- 
rous, and thoſe of greateſt virtue. So were 
molt of thoſe that conſpired againſt Julius 
Ce/ar. He himſelf thought Brutus worthy 
to ſucceed him in the empire of the world: 
and Cicero, who had the title of Pater Patric, 
if he were not conſcious of the deſign, yet he 
at leaſt affected the honour of being thought 
ſo. f Qu enim res unquam, c. What 
act (lays he) O Jupiter, more glorious ! 
more worthy of eternal memory, hath been 
done, not only in this city, but in the: whole 
world! In this deſign, as the Trojan horſe, 
I willingly ſuffer myſelf to be included with 

the 


* In Public. + Hiſt, lib. 6. + Philip 2. 
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the princes. In the fame place he tells us 
what all virtuous Romans thought of the fact 
as well as he. Omnes boni, quantum in ip/ts 
fuit, Ceſarem occiderunt ; aliis conſilium, aliis 
animus, aliis occali9 defuit, voluntas. nemint. 
All good men (ſays he) as much as lay in them, 
killed Cz/ar ; ſome wanted capacity, ſome 
courage, others opportunity, but none the 
will to do it. But yet we have not declared 
the extent of their ſeverity againſt a tyrant. 
They expoſed him to fraud as well as force, 
and left him no ſecurity in oaths and com- 
pacts, that neither law nor religion might 
defend him that violated both. Cum tyrauno 
Romanits nulla fides, nulla jurisjurandi Religio, 
faith Brutus in Appian e. With a tyrant 
the Romans think no faith to be be kept, 
no religion of an oath. Seneca gives the 
reaſon, Quia quicquid erat, quo mihi cohereret, 
Sc. 4 For whatever there was of mutual 
obligation betwixt us, his deſtroying the laws 
of human ſociety hath diſſolved: So theſe 
that thought that there was i hem nefas r, 
that a villany might be committed againſt an 
enemy: Theſe that profeſt & non minus juſte 
quam fortiter arma gerere, to manage their 
arms with juſtice as well as courage = Theſe 
that || thought faith was to be kept even with 
the perfidious, J yet they thought a tyrant 
could receive no injuſtice, but to be let live; 
and that the moſt lawful way to deſtroy him 
was the readieſt, no matter whether by force 
or fraud; for againſt beaſts of prey men 
E . ule 

* Appian lib. 7. + Senec. de Benef. * 

+ Sen. $ 1d. || Saul M. 

q Kegulus qui longum ſemper fama, &c, 


„ 
uſe the toil and the net, as well as the ſpear 
and the launce. But ſo great was their de- 


teſtation of a tyrant; that it made ſome take 
their opinion from their paſſions, and vent 


things which they could but ill juſtify to their 
morality : They thought * a tyrant had ſo 
abſolutely forfeited all title to humanity, and 
all kind of protection. they could give him 
or his, that f they left his wife without any 
other guard for her chaſtity, but age and 
deformity, and thought it not adultery what 
was committed with her. Many more teſti- 
monies might I bring, for it is harder to 
make choice than to find plenty; but I ſhall con- 
clude with authorities which are much more 
authentic, and examples we may much more 
ſafely imitate. 1 

The law of GOD itſelf decreed. certain 
death to that man that would do preſumptu- 
ouſly, and ſubmit to no deciſion of juſtice. 
Who can read this, and think a tyrant ought 
to live? But certainly neither that, nor any 
other law, were to any effect, if there were 
no way to put it in execution. But, in a ty- 
rant's. caſe, proceſs and citation have no 


place; and, if we will only have formal 


remedies againſt him, we are ſure to have 
none. There are {mall hopes of juſtice, where 
the malefactor hath a power to condemn the 
judge. | 

All remedy therefore againſt a tyrant is 
Ehud's dagger, without which all our laws were 
fruitleſs, and we helpleſs. This is that high 
court of juſtice whereunto Maſes brought the 

Egyptian + 
* Sen. in Excerp. 4.7. + Mich. Epheſ.ad 5. Nich. 

+ Utique marietur vir alle, Deut. xvii 12. 


1 
Egyptian: Whither Ehud brought Eglon : 
Sampſon the Philiſtines : Samuel Agag: And 
Fehoiada the ſhe-tyrant Athalia. 

Let us a little conſider, in particular, theſe 
{ſeveral examples, and ſee whether they may 
be proportioned to our purpoſe. 5 

Firſt, As to the caſe of Moſes and the 
Egyptian, certainly every Engliſhman hath as 
much call as Mo/es, and more cauſe than he, 
to ſlay this Egyptian, that is always laying on 
* Burdens, and always ſmiting both our 
brethren and ourſelves, For as to his call, 
he had no other, that we read of, but the 
neceility his brother ſtood in of his help. He 
looked on his brethren's burdens, and ſeeing 
an Egyptian ſmiting an Hebrew, knowing he 
was out of the reach of all other kind of 
juſtice, he /lew him. Certainly this was, and 
is, as lawful forany man to do, as it was for 
Moſes, who was then but a private man, and 
had no authority for what he did, but what the 
law of nature gives every man, to oppoſe 
force to force, and to make juſtice where he 
finds none. As to the cauſe of that action, 
we have much more to ſay than Moſes had: 
he ſaw one Hebrew ſmitten, we many Eng- 
liſimen murdered ; he {aw his brethren's bur- 
dens and their blows ; we our brethren's bur- 
dens, impriſonments and deaths. Now {ſure 
if it were lawful for Moſes to kill that E- 
gyptian that oppreſt one man, being there 
was no way to procure an ordinary courſe of 
juſtice againſt him, it cannot but be abſurd to 


E 2 think 


* Exod, il. 11, 12. 
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( 28 ) 
think it unlawful to kill him *, that oppreſſes 


a whole nation, and one that juſtice as little 
reaches as it defends. | 

The example of Ehud ſhews us the natural 
and almoſt the only remedy againſt a tyrant, 
and the way to free an oppreſt people from 
the {lavery of an inſulting Moabite f. It is 
done by prayers and tears, with the help of a 


dagger; by crying to the Lord, and the left 
hand of an Ehud. Devotion and action go 


well together; for, believe it, a tyrant is 
not of that kind of devil that is to be caſt out 
by only faſting and prayer: And here the 
ſcripture ſhews us what the LORD thought a 
fit meſſage to ſend a tyrant from himſelf : 
A dagger of a cubit in his belly: And every 
worthy man, that deſires to be an Ehud, a 
deliverer of his country, will ſtrive to be the 
meſſenger. 

We may here likewiſe obſerve in this, and 


many places of Judges, that when the 


Iſraelites fell into idolatry, which, ofall ſins, 
certainly is one of the greateſt, G OD Al- 
mighty, to proportion the puniſhment and 
the offence, F ſtill delivered them into the 
hands of tyrants, which ſure is one of the 
greateſt of all plagues. 

In the ſtory of Sampſon it is manifeſt, that 
the denying him his wife, and after the burning 
her and her father ||, which, though they 
were great, yet, were but private injuries, 
he took for ſufficient grounds to make war upon 


the 
* Vid. Et. Governador Chriſtians, c. 8. p. 40. Qual- 
qui era ciudadano me de repetor la fuerca, &c.” 
+ Judges . £1, ig 20, 21» 
+ Judg. iii. v. 22. Judg. xv. V. 14. 
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tne Philiſtines, being himſelf but a dd 
man, and not only not aſſiſted, but oppoſed 
* by his ſervile countrymen. He knew 
what the law of nature allowed him, where 
other laws have no place; and thought it a 
ſufficient juſtification for ſmiting the Phi- 
liftines hip and thigh, to anſwer for himſelf, 
that as they did unto him, ſo had he done 
unto them. 
Now, that which was lawful for Sampſon 
to do againſt many oppreſſors, why is it un- 
lawful for us to do againſt one? Are our 
injuries leſs? Our friends and relations are 
daily murdered before our faces. Have we 
other ways for reparation! Let them be 
named, and I am ſilenced. But if we have 
none, the fire-brands, or the jaw-bone, the 
firſt weapons our juſt fury can lay hold on, 
may certainly be lawfully employed againſt 
that uncircumciſed Philiſline that oppreſſes us. 
We have too the oppoſition and diſcourage- 
ments that Sampſon had, and therefore have 
the more need of his courage and reſolution. 
As he + had the men of Juda, ſo we have 
the men of Levi, crying to us out of the 
pulpit, as from the top of the rock Etam, 
Know you not that the Philiſtine is a ruler 
over you? The truth is, they would fain 
make him ſo, and bind us with Sampſon in 
new cords; but we hope they will become as 
fax, and that they will either looſe from 
our hands, or we ſhall have the courage to 
cut them. 
Upon the {ame grounds of retaliation did 
Samuel do juſtice, with his own hand, * 
the 
v Yer. 11. + Judges xv. 14. 
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(_ 139 +) 
the tyrant Agag. As thy ſword (ſays the 
prophet) hath made women childleſs, ſo ſhall 
thy mother be childleſs amongſt women * ; nor 
is there any law more natural and more juſt. 
How many mothers has our gag, . for his 
own ambition, made childleſs? How many 


children fatherleſs ! How many have this rea- | 


ſon to hew this Amalekite in pieces before 
the LORD ? And let his own relations, and 
all theirs that are confederates with him, be- 
ware, leſt men come at laſt to revenge their 
own relations in them. They make many a 
woman huſbandleſs, and many a father child- 
leſs. Their wives may come at laſt to know 
what it is to want a huſband, and themſelves 
to loſe their children. Let them remember 
what their great apoſtle Machiavel tells them 
+, that in conteſtations, for the preſerving 
their liberty, people many times uſe modera- 
tion; but when they come-to vindicate it, 
their rigour exceeds all mean; like beaſts 


that have been long kept up, and are after- 


wards let looſe, they always are more fierce 
and cruel. | 

To conclude with the example Fehoiada 
hath left us. Six years he hid the right heir 
of the + crown in the houſe of the LORD, 
and, without all doubt, among the reſt of 
GOD's ſervices, there he was all that time 
contriving the deſtruction of the tyrant, that 
had aſpired to the crown by the deſtruction 
of thoſe that had the right to it &. Fehoiada 
had no pretence to authoriſe this action, but 


the 


+ In Diſcor. 


* 1 Sam. xv. 3z. | 
i. $ 2 Chron. xxii. 14 


| 2 Kings c. xi. 


En 
the equity and juſtice of the act itſelf. He 
pretended no immediate command from GOD 
for what he did, nor any authority from the 
Sanhedrim, and therefore any man might 
have done what Zehoiada did, as lawfully, 
that could have done it as effectually, as he. 
Now, what citation was given to Athaliah ? 
What appearance was ſhe called to before 
any court of juſtice? Her fact was her trial, 
ſhe was, without any expoſtulation, “ taken 


forth of the ranges, and only let live till ſhe 
got out of the temple, that that holy place - 


might not be defiled by the blood of a tyrant, 
which was fitter to be ſhed on a dunghill; 
and ſo they flew her at the Horſe- gate, and 
by the king's houſe, the very Whitehall 


where ſhe had cauſed the blood-royal to be 


ſpilt, and which herſelf had ſo long unjuſtly 
poſſeſt ; there by providence did ſhe receive 
her puniſhment, where ſhe had acted ſo great 
a part of her crimes. How the people ap- 
proved of this glorious action of deſtroying 
a tyrant, this chapter tells us at the laſt verſe. 
And all the people of the land rejoiced, and 
the city was quiet, after they had ſlain Athaliah 
with the ſword +. And that it may appear 
they no leſs honoured the authors of ſuch 
actions, than other nations did; as in his life- 
time they obeyed Zehoiada as a king, ſo after 
his death, for the good he had done in //rael 
(faith the ſcripture) they likewiſe buried him 
amongſt the kings f. 
I muſt not conclude this ſtory, without 
obſerving, that Tehhoiada commanded that who- 
\ ſoever 
* 2 Chron. xxili. 21. + Thid. xiv. 21. . 
7 t 1bid. xxiv. 16. 
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ſoever followed Athaliah ſhould be put to 
death *, letting us ſee what they deſerve 
that are confederates with tyrants, and will 


ſide with them, and but appear to defend 
them, or allow them ; his Highneſs, his coun- 
ſel, his junto, and the Agas of his Janizaries may, 
if they pleaſe, take notice of this, and re- 
pent, leſt they likewiſe periſh ; and likewiſe 
his Highneſs's chaplains and triers, who are 
to admit none into the miniſtry that will 
preach liberty with the Goſpel, may, if they 
think fit, obſerve, that with the tyrant, fell Mat- 
tan the prieſt of Baal. And indeed none but 
Baa s prieſts will preach for tyrants. And 
certainly thoſe prieſts, that ſacrifice to our 
Baal, our idol of a magiſtrate, deſerve as 
well to be hanged before their pulpits, as 
ever Mattan did to fall before his altars t. 

I ſhould think now I had ſaid much more 
than enough to the ſecond queſtion, and 
ſhould come to the third and laſt I propoſed 
in my method; but I meet with two objecti- 
ons lying in my way ; the firſt is, that theſe 
examples out of ſcripture are of men that 
are inſpired of GOD, and therefore they had 
that call and authority for their actions, which 
we cannot pretend to, ſo that it would be 
unſafe for to draw their actions into examples, 
except we had likewiſe their juſtification to 
alledge. 

The other objection is, that there being now 
no oppoſition made to the government of his 
Highneſs, that the people following their cal- 
_ and trafficks at home and abroad, 

making | 


* Mr Sindercombe's judge and jury may likewiſe 
conſider of this point. + 2 Chron. xxiil. 17. 


E-33 >) | 
making uſe of the laws, and appealing to his 
Hi ohnefs s courts of juſtice, that all this ar- 
gues the people's N conſent to the go- 
vernment, and that therefore now it is to be 


reputed lawful, and the people's obedience 


voluntary. 


To the firſt I anſwer, with the learned Mil- 
ton, that if GOD commanded theſe things, it 
is a ſign they were lawful, and are commend- 
able. But, /econdly, as I obſerved in the 
relations of the examples themſelves, neither 
Sampſon nor Samuel alledged any other cauſe 
or reaſon for what they did, but retaliation, 
and the apparent juſtice of the actions them- 
ſelves; nor had GOD appeared to Moſes in 
the buſh when he flew the Egyptian; nor did, 
2 alledge any prophetical authority, 

r other call, to do what he did, but that 
common call which all men have, 5 do all 
actions of juſtice that are within their power, 
when the ordinary courſe of juftice ceaſes. 

To the ſecond, my anſwer is, that if com- 
merce and pleadings were enough to argue 
the people's conſent, and give tyranny the 
name of government, there was never yet 
any tyranny of many weeks ſtanding in 
this world. Certainly we then extremely 
wrong Caligula and Nero in calling them 
tyrants, and they were rebels that conſpired 
againſt them, except we will believe, that 
all the while they reigned in Rome, they 
kept their ſhops ſhut, and opened not their 
temples or their Courts. We are likewiſe 
with no leſs abſurdity to imagine, that the 
whole eighteen years time, which //rael ſerve 1 
Eglon, and {ix years that Athialiah reigned, that 
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0.309 
the /raelites quite deſiſted from traffick, 
pleadings and all publick acts, otherwiſe Ehud, 
and 7e/hoiada were both traitors, the one for 
killing.his king, the other his queen. 

Having ſhewed what a tyrant is, his marks 
and practices, I can ſcarce. perſuade myſelf to 
{ay any thing to that I made my third queſ- 
tion, whether the removing him is like to 
prove of advantage to the commonwealth or 
not? For methinks it is to enquire, whether 
it be better the man die, or the impoſthume 


be lanced, or the gangrened limb be cut off? 


But yet there be ſome whoſe cowardice and 
avarice furniſh them with ſome arguments to 
the contrary ; and they would fain make the 
world believe, that to be baſe and degene- 
rate 1s to be cautious and prudent ; and what 
is in truth a ſervile fear, they falſely call a 
chriſtian patience. It will not be therefore 
amiſs to make appear that there is indeed 
the neceility, which we think there is, of 
{aving the vineyard of the commonwealth, 
if poſſible, by deſtroying the wild boar that 
is broke into it. We have already ſhewed 
that it is lawful, and now we ſhall ſee whe- 
ther it is expedient. F#ir/t, I have already 
told you, that to be under a tyrant is not to 
be a commonwealth, but a great family, con- 
ſiſting of maſter and ſlaves. Vir bone, ſervo- 
rum nulla eſt unquam civitas, ſays an old 
poet, a number of ſlaves make not a city; 
{o that whilſt this monſter lives we are not 
members of a commonwealth, but only his 
living tools and inſtruments, which he may 
employ to what uſe he pleaſes. Servi tua 
eſt fortuna, ratio ad te nihil, ſays another, 

| thy 


2 


thy condition is a flave's, thou art not to en- 

. quire a reaſon ; nor muſt we think we can 

continue long in the condition of ſlaves, and 

not degenerate into the habits and temper 

that are natural to that condition: Our 

minds will grow low with our fortune, and 
by being accuſtomed to live like ſlaves, we 

755 become unfit to do any thing elle. 

tiam fera animalia, ſi clauſa teneas, virtu- 

: : tis obliviſcuntur, ſays Tacitus *, The fierceſt 

creatures, by long conſtraint, loſe their 

courage. And ſays, Sir Francis Bacon, the 

bleſſing of Wachar and that of Judah falls not 

upon one people, to be aſſes crouching under 

burdens, and to have the ſpirit of lions. And 

with their, courage it is no wonder if they 

loſe their fortune, as the effect with the 

f cauſe, and act as ignominiouſly abroad as 

they ſuffer at home. *Tis Machiavel's + 
obſervation, that the Roman armies, that 
were always vidorious under conſuls, all 
the while they were under the ſlavery of 

Decemviri never proſpered. And certainly 
people have reaſon to fight but faintly, where 

they are to gain the victory againſt them- 
ſelves ; when every ſucceſs ſhall be a confir- 

mation of their ſlavery, and a new link to 
their chain. | 
But we ſhall not only loſe our courage, : 
which is an uſeleſs and an unſafe virtue under [ 
a tyrant, but by degrees we ſhall, after the | 
example of our maſter, all turn 'perfidjous, 
deceitful, irreligious flatterers, and whatever | 

F 2 — - 


* Hiſt. lib. 4. + Diſcor. lib. 1. 0. 24 


4 

elſe is villanous and infamous in mankind. 
See but to what degree we are come already: 
Can there any oath be found ſo fortified by 
all religious ties, which we eaſily find not a 
diſtinction to break, when either profit or 
danger perſwades us to it? Do we remem- 
ber any engagements, or, if we do, have we 
any ſhame to break them? Can any man 
think with patience upon what we have 
profeſſed, when he fees what we wildly do, 
and tamely {ſuffer | What have we of nobility 
amongſt us but the name, the luxury and the 
vices of it? Poor wretches | theſe that now 
carry that title, are ſo far from having any 
of the virtues that ſhould grace and indeed 
give them their titles, that they have not ſo 
much as the generous vices that attend great- 
neis; they have loſt all ambition and indig- 
nation *, As for our miniſters, what have 
they, or indeed deſire they, of their calling, 
but the tithes? How do theſe wicked pre- 
varicators ſearch for diſtinctions to piece 
contrary oaths! How do they rake ſcripture 
for flatteries, and impudently apply them to 
his monſtrous Highneſs! What is the city 
but a great tame beaſt, that eats and carries, 
and cares not who rides it? What is the 
the thing called a parliament, but a mock, 
compoſed of a people that are only ſuffered 
to fit there, becauſe they have no virtue, 
after the excluſion of all others that were 
but ſuſpected to have any? What are they 
but pimps of tyranny, who are only employed 

to 


* Dr Locker, Dr Owen, Mr Jenkins, &c. 
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to draw in the people to proſtitute their 
liberty? What will not the army fight for ? 
What will they not fight againſt ? What are 
they but Janizaries, ſlaves themſelves, and 
making all others ſo? What are the people 
in general but knaves, fools, and cowards, 
principled for eaſe, vice and ſlavery ? This 
is our temper, this tyranny hath brought us to 
already ; and, if it continues, the little virtue 


that is yet left to ſtock the nation muſt be to- 


tally extinguiſhed” +; and then his Highneſs 
hath compleated his work of reformation. 
And the truth is, until then his Highneſs 
cannot be ſecure. He muſt not endure 
virtue, for that will not endure him. He 
that will maintain tyranny, muſt kill Brutus, 
fays Machiavel. A tyrant, ſays Plato}, muſt 
diſpatch all virtuous perſons, or he cannot 
be 1afe ; ſo that he is brought to that unhap- 
py neceſſity, either to live among baſe and 
wicked perſons, or not to live at all. | 
Nor muſt we expect any cure for our 
patience; Inganno /i gli huomini, ſays, 
Machiavel, credendo con la humilita vincere 
la ſuperbia F, men deceive themſelves = 
think to mollify arrogancy with humility ; 
tyrant is never modeſt but when he is ds 
it is in the winter of his fortune when this 
ſerpent bites not: We mult not therefore ſuf- 
fer ourſelves to be cozened with hopes of 
his amendment; for, Nemo unquain im- 
perium flagitio queſitum bonis artibus exercuit, 
never did any man manage the. government 
wit 


+ Diſcor. lib. 3. c. 3. t De Repub. lib. 8, 
6 Diſcor, lib. 2. c. 14. || Tacit, Hiſt. lib. 1 
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with juſtice, that got it by villany. The 
longer the tyrant lives, the more the tyran- 
nical humour increaſes in him, ſays * Plato, 
like thoſe beaſts that grow more curſt as they 
grow old. New occaſions daily happen 
that neceſſitate them to new miſchiefs ; and 
he muſt defend one villany with another. 

But ſuppoſe the contrary of all this, and 
that his Highneſs were vi dominationis con- 
verſus G mutatus, changed to the better by 
great fortune, (of which he yet gives no 
ſymptoms) what, notwithſtanding, could 
be more miſerable, than to have no other 
ſecurity for our liberty, no other laws for 
our ſafety, than the will of a man, tho” the 
molt juſt living? We have all our beaſt 
within us; and whofbever, ſays + Zr i/?otle, 
is governed by a man without law, is go- 
verned by a man and by a beaſt. £E7am ſi 
nom fit moleſius dominus, tamen eſt miſerri- 
mum poſſe ſi velit, ſays + Tully. Tho” a 
maſter does not tyrannize, yet it is a moſt. 
miſerable thing that it is in his power to do 
ſo if he will. If he be good, ſo was Nero 
for five years ; and how ſhall we be ſecure 
that he will not change ? Beſides, the power 
that is allowed to a good man, we may be 
ſure will be claimed and taken by an ill ; and 
therefore, it hath been the cuſtom of good 
princes $ to abridge their own power, it 
may be diſtruſting themſelves, but certainly 
fearing their ſucceſſors, to the chance of 
whoſe being virtuous they would not hazard 

the 


* De Repub. lib. g. + Pol. lib. 3. c. 11. 1 Cic. 
Phil. 4. 6 Lycurgus, Theopomp. Plut. in Lycurg. 
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the welfare of their people. An unlimited 
power therefore is to be truſted to none, 
which, if it does not find a tyrant, com- 
monly makes one; or if one uſes it modeſtly, 
it is no argument that others will ; and there- 
fore Auguſtus Ceſar muſt have no greater 
power given him than you would have Tibe- 
rius take. And * Cicero's moderation is to 
be truſted with a conſideration, that there 
are others to be conſuls as well as he. | 
But before I preſs. this buſineſs farther, if 
it needs be any farther preſt, that we ſhould 
endeavour to reſcue the honour, the virtue 
and liberty of our nation, I ſhall anſwer to 
ſome few objections that have occurred to 
me. This I ſhall do very briefly. 

Some I find of a ſtrange opinion, that it 
were a generous and a noble action to kill 
his Highneſs in the field, but todo it privately 
they think it unlawful, but know not why ; 
as if it were not generous to apprehend a 
thief until his ſword were drawn, and he in 
a poſture to defend himſelf and kill me. 
But theſe people do not conſider, that who- 
ſoever is poſſeſſed of power any time, will 
be ſure to engage ſo many, either in guilt or 
profit, or both, that to go about to throw 
him out by open force, will very much 
hazard the ruin of the commonwealth. A 
tyrant is a Devil that tears the body in the 
exorciſing; and they are all of Caligula's 
temper, that if they could, they would have 
the whole frame of nature fall with + * 

t 


- 


* Vid. Orat, 2 in Salluſt. conſp. Cat. 
+ Sueton. in vit. Calig, 
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It is an opinion that deſerves no other refu- 
tation, than the manifeſt abſurdity of itſelf, 
that it ſhould be lawful for me to deſtroy a 
tyrant with hazard, blood and 8 but 
not without. 

Another objection, and more common, is, | 
the fear of what may ſucceed, if his Highneſs 
were removed. One would think the world 
were bewitched. I am fallen into a ditch, 
where I ſhall certainly periſh if I ly, but I 
refuſe to be helped out, for fear of falling 
into another; I ſuffer a certain miſery for 
fear of a contingent one, and let the diſeaſe 


kill me, becaule there is hazard in the cure. 


Is not this that ridiculous , ne moriare, 
mori, to die for fear of dying? Sure it is 
frenzy not to deſire a change, when we are 
ſure we cannot be worſe. Et non incurrere 
in pericula, ubi quieſcenti paria metuuntur &, 
and not then to hazard, when the danger and 
the miſchiefs are the {ame in lying ſtill. 
Hitherto I have ſpoken in general to all 
Engliſhmen ; now J addreſs my diſcourſe par- 
ticularly to thoſe that certainly beſt deſerve 
that name, ourſelves that have fought, how- 
ever unfortunately, for our liberties, under 
this tyrant, and in the end, cozened by his 


- oaths and tears, have purchaſed nothing but 


our ſlavery with the price of our blood. To 
us particularly it belongs to bring this mon- 
{ter to juſtice, whom he hath made the inſtru- 
ments of his villany, and the ſharers in the 
curſe and deteſtation that is due to him from 


all good men: Others only have their liberty 


te 


* Seneca. 
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to vindicate, we our liberty and our honour. 
We engaged to the people with him, and to 
the people for him, and from our hands they 
may juſtly expect a ſatisfaction of puniſh- 
ment, being they cannot have that of per- 
formance. What the- people at preſent en- 
dure, and poſterity will ſuffer, will be all 
laid at our doors ; for only we, under GOD, 
have the power to pull down this Dagon 
which we have ſet up; and if we do it not, 
all mankind will repute us approvers of all 
the villanies he hath done, and-authors of all 
to come. Shall we, that would not endure 
a king attempting tyranny, ſhall we ſuffer a 
profeſt tyrant! We that reſiſted the lion 
aſſailing us, ſhall we ſubmit to the wolf 
tearing us * ? If there be no remedy to be 
found we have great reaſon to exclaim, Uti- 
nam te potius | Carole] retinuiſſemus, quam 
hunc habuiſſemus ; non quod ulla fit optanda 
ſeroitus, ſed quod ex dignitate Domini minus 
turpis eft conditio ſervi. We wiſh we had 
rather endured thee, [O Charles] than have 
been condemned to this mean tyrant ; not 
that we deſire any kind of ſlavery, but that 
the quality of the maſter ſomething graces 
the condition of the ſlave. 

But if we conſider it rightly, what our 
duty, what our engagements, and our ho- 
nour exact from us, both our ſafety and our 
intereſt oblige us to; and it is as unanſwer- 
able in us, to diſcretion as it is to virtue, to 


let this viper live; for, firſt, he knows 


very well, it is only we that have the power 
MW to 


* Cic. in Epiſt. ad Octad. 
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to hurt him, and therefore from us he will take 
any courſe to ſecure himſelf : He is conſci- 
ous to himſelf, how falſly and perſidiouſly he 
hath dealt with us; and therefore he will al- 
ways fear that from our revenge, which he 
knows he hath ſo well deſerved. 

Laſtly, he knows our principles, how di- 
rectly contrary they are to that arbitrary 
power he muſt govern by ; and therefore he 
may reaſonably ſuſpect, that we, that have 
already ventured our lives againſt tyranny, 
will always have the will, when we have the 
opportunity, to do the ſame again. 

Theſe conſiderations will eaſily perſuade him 
to ſecure himſelf of us, if we prevent him not, 
and ſecure ourſelves of him. He reads in his 
Practice of Piety, Chi diviene Patron, & *. 
He that makes himſelſ maſter of a city, that 
hath been accuſtumed to liberty, if he deſtroys 
it not, he muſt expect to be deſtroyed by it. 
And we may read too in the ſame author, 
and believe him, that thoſe who are the oc- 
caſion that one becomes powerful, are always 
ruined by him, if they want the wit and cou- 
rage to ſecure themſelves . 

Now, as to our intereſt, we muſt never 
expect that he will ever truſt thoſe that he 
hath provoked and fears: He will be ſure to 
keep us down, leſt we ſhould pluck down 
him. It is the rule that tyrants obſerve 
when they are in power, never to make-much 
ule of 'thoſe that helped them to it; and in- 
aced it is their intereſt and ſecurity not to do 
it; for thoſe that have Leen the authors of 

their 


* Mach. Pr. e. 5. + Lid. 3. 
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their greatneſs, being conſcious of their own 
merit, they are bold withthe tyrant, and leſs 
induſtrious to pleaſe him: They think all he 
can do for them is their due, and ſtill they 
expect more; and when they fail in their ex- 
pectations, (as it is impoſlible to ſatisfy 
them) their diſappointments make them diſ- 
contented, and their diſcontents dangerous. 
Therefore all tyrants follow the example of 
Dionyſius, who was ſaid to uſe his friends as 
he did his bottles; when he had uſe for them 
he kept them by him ; when he had none, 
that they ſhould not trouble him, and ly in 
his way, he hung them up. 

But, to conclude this already over long 
paper, let every man, to whom GOD hath 
given the ſpirit of wiſdon and courage, be 


perſuaded by his honour, his ſafety, his own | 


he owes to his generation, and to mankin 

to endeavour, by all rational means to free 
the world of this peſt, Let not other nations 
have the occaſion to think ſo meanly of us, 
as if we refolved to fit ſtill and have our 
cars bored, or that any diſcouragements or 
diſappointments can ever make us deſiſt from 
attempting our liberty, till we have pur- 
chaſed it, either by this monſter's death, or 
by our own. Our nation is not yet ſo 
barren of virtue, that we want noble ex- 


good and his country's, and indeed the = 


amples to follow amongſt ourſelves. The 


rave Sindercombe hath ſhewed as great a 
mind as any old Kome could boaſt of; and, 
had he lived there, his name had been 
regiſtred with Brutus and Cato, and he had 
had his ſtatues as well as they. 
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But I will not have ſo ſiniſter an opinion of 
ourſelves, (as little generoſity as ſlavery 
hath left us) as to think ſo great a virtue can 
want its monuments even amongſt us. Cer- 
tainly, in every virtuous mind there are 
ſtatues reared to Sindercombe, Whenever 
we read the elogies of thoſe that have died 
for their country; when we admire thoſe 
great examples of magnaminity that have 
tired tyrants cruelties ; when we extol their 
conſtancy, whom neither bribes nor terrors 
could make betray their friends ; it is then 
we erect Siundercombe ſtatues, and grave him 


monuments ; where all that can be ſaid of a 


great and noble mind, we juſtly make an 
Epitaph for him: and though the tyrant 
cauſed him to be ſmothered, leſt the people 
thould hinder an open murder, yet he will 
never be able either to {mother his memory, 
or his own villany. His poiſon was but a 
poor and common device, to impoie only on 
thoſe that underſtood not tyrants practices, 
and are unacquainted ( if any be) with his 
cruelties and falſhoods. He may therefore, 
if he pleaſe, take away the ſtake from S771 
dercombe's grave ; and, if he have a mind it 
ſhould be known how he died, let him ſend 
thither the pillows and feather-beds with which 
Barkſtead and his hangman ſmothered him. 
But, to conclude, let not this monſter think 
himſelf the more ſecure that he hath ſuppreſt 
one great ſpirit * ; he may be confident that 
longus poſt illum ſequitur odo ident petentiun 
decus . 


'There 


And what may Cicil and Toop expect for their 
treachery and perjury, 
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There is a great roll behind, even of thoſe 
that are in his own muſter-rolls, and are am- 
bitious of the name of the deliverers of their 
country; and they know what the action is 
that will purchaſe it. His bed, his table, is 
not ſecure, and he ſtands in need of other 
guards to defend him againſt his own. Death 
and deſtruction purſues him wherever he 
goes ; they. follow him every where, like 
his fellow-travellers, and at laſt they will 
come upon him like armed men *, Dark- 
neſs is hid in his ſecret places, a fire not 
blown ſhall conſume him ; it ſhall go ill with ; 
him in his tabernacle that is left F. He ſhall 1 
flee from the iron weapon, and a bow of ſteel 1 
ſhall ſtrike him through; becauſe he hath op- 
preſſed and forſaken the poor; becauſe he 
hath violently taken away a houſe which he 
built not. We may be confident, and ſo 
may he, that ere long all this will be accom- 
pliſhed ; for the triumphing of the wicked 
is but ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite but 
for a moment. Though his excellency + 
mount up to the heavens, and his * 
reaches unto the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh 
for ever like his own dung. wy that have 
ſeen him ſhall ſay, Where is he ? 


* 70b xx. 5. + Whitehall, Hampton-Court, &c. 
4 He hath now left that title for Highneſs, and will 
Shortly leave that for King. 
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